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THERE is si \ a thing as loving God 
without knowing whv. If this comes, 
there is nothing more to desire. One 
with such Bhakti says “O Lord, I do not 
want riches, fame, health, happiness or 
anything else, grant that I may have 
pure Bhakti in Thy lotus feet.” 

THERE is the kind of Bhakti which 
is called baidhi-bhakti (devotion enjoined 
in the Shastras). Repetition of the name 
of God a certain number of times, fast- 
ing on certain occasions, pilgrimage to 
certain shrines, worshipping with certain 
articles &c., constitute banlhi -bhakti. 
Practice of this for a considerably long 
time leads on to the higher loving devo- 
tion to God, rAga- bhakti. Love is the one 
thing needful. Worldly ideas must go 
away completely, the mind should be six- 
teen annas (i.e., wholly) on Him and then 

only you would get Him. Without rAga- 

bhakti one cannot attain Him. 

There are a few who have this rAga- 
bhakti naturally in them, maybe, even 
from their boyhood ; yes, they cry and 
yearn after God, like Prahlad, even in 
their childhood. They are, perhaps, of 
the class born perfect. 



SOME get tipsy with a small glass of 

wine. Others require two or three bottles 

to make them intoxicated. But both get 

equal and full pleasure of drinking. 

Similarly some devotees get intoxicated 

by meeting the Lord of the Universe face 

to face; others become full of ecstacv 
1 «• 

only by a glimpse of the Divine Glory. 
But both are equally fortunate, since 
both are deluged with Divine Bliss. 

Whv does a Bhakta forsake everything 

for the sake of God ? 

The insect flies from darkness as soon 
as it sees a light; the ant loses its life in 

molasses, but never leaves it. So the 
Bhakta cleaves unto God for ever, and 
leaves all else. 

WHERE does the strength of an aspir- 
ant lie ? 

In his tears. As a mother gives her 
consent to fulfil the desire of her importu- 
nately weeping child, so God vouch- 
safes to His weeping child whatever it 
cries for. 

Q. How should one love God ? 

A. As the true and faithful wife loves 
her husband, as the miser loves his hoard, 
so should the devotee love the Lord with 
all his heart and soul. 
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A Stuhy ■ mm Sankim \ rniuisopnv 
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tT OKIMNG to SankliVA, i’rakiiti 

• * 

• -I N.uurc is the cause from w hi.. ft 

t'\* i \ thing proceeds, Tltis Nature i- 

i i ;'.*•« I b\ tin* Suuklna philosopher-. in- 

» iv'- ’t -«c anil tloiiiu.nl as the pent i t l»al- 

* 

ante • *1 1 1 10 materials in it : anil it naturally 

» ✓ 

It.R.iws tli.it in perfect balance there 
c.in!i »t be ;mv motion. In the primal 

• 5 

slate, Uf.ue any manifestation, when 
ilieie was no motion, but perfect balance, 
thi*- 1'i.ikriti was indestructible, because 
i!ee.*:upo^iti.»u or death comes from 
ii>tal>iii!\- «»r change. Again. according 

« O O J o 

to t lie* S.iiikhya, atoms are not the primal 
state This universe does not come out 
of atom'. : they may be the secondary, 
or Pie tertiary state. The primordial 
material may hum into atoms, arid be- 
come ievier and bigger things, and as far 
as modern investigations gp, they rather 
point towards the same conclusion. For 
instance, in the modern theory of ether, 

if von sav ether is atomic, it will not solve 
+ + * 

anything. If ether be composed of atoms, 
tikcrc will be spaces between every 
two atoms of ether. What fills up these? 
If yon propose that there is another ether 
still finer which does this, there will 
again be other spaces between the atoms 
of that finer ether requiring filling up, 
and so it will be regressus in infinitum, 
what the Sankhya philosophers call the 
•cause leading to nothing. So the atomic 
theory cannot be final. According to 



Sankhya, Nature as orrmipresem. »»;,<* 
omnipresent mass ».f nature, in u hit h ;u<- 
the causes of everything that exists. Wii.it 
is meant by cause? Cau>e is the fa. e 
si ■* “f the manifested state; the u.m- 
iini/ed state ; that which was immii'e'ried 
becomes smaller and smaller. What do 
yi mi mean by destruction ? It is: -.•vert- 
ing to the cause. If you take <t piece »f 
pottery and give it a blow, it is destroyed 
What is meant by this is that the causes 
go back to their own nature ; the 
materials out of which the potter. iv«< 
created go back into their original stale. 
Beyond this idea of destruction, any idea 
such as annihilation is on the face of it 
absurd. According to modern physical 
science this can be demonstrated, that 
all destruction means that which Kapil a 
said ages ago, simply reverting to the 
causes. Going back to the finer form is 
all that is meant bv destruction. You 
know hour it can be demonstrated in a 
laboratory that matter is indestructible. 
At this present stage of our knowledge, if 
any man stands up and says the soul or 
anything else becomes annihilated, he is 
only making himself ridiculous; it is only 
uneducated, silly people who would 
advance such a proposition ; and it is 
curious that this modern knowledge 
coincides with what those old philoso- 
phers taught. It must be so, and that is the 
proof of truth. They proceeded in their 
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inquiry, taking up mind as the basis; they 
analysed the mental part of this universe 
and came to certain conclusions which 
we, analysing the physical part, must 
come to, for the)- both must lead to the 
same centre. 

The. first manifestation of the 
Prakrit! in the cosmos is what the 
Sankhy a philosophers call “mahat. 1 ’ We 
may call it intelligence ; the great prin- 
ciple is its literal meaning. The first 
change in Prakrit! i * this intelligence ; I 



would not translate it by '-elf-cunscious- 
iess, because that would be wiong. 
'onscionsness is only a pari of this intelli- 
gence. Mahat is universal. It covers 
ill the grounds of sub-consciousness, 
: on sc io illness and super-consciousness; 



•>o any one state uf consciousness, as 
applied to this mahat, would not be 
sufficient. In Nature, for instance, you 
see ceita* . changes going on before your 
eyes, which you see and understand, but 
there are other changes, so much finer, 
that no human perception can catch 
them. They are from the same cause, 
the same mahat is making those changes. 



Out of mahat comes universal egoism. 
They are all substance. There is no 
difference between matter and mind, 
except in degree. T lie substance is the 
same in finer or grosser lonn . one 
changes into the other, and this exactly 
coincides with the conclusions 01 modern 
physiological research. lhis teaching 
will save you from great deal el fighting 

and struggling to believe that }' oU 1,ave 
a mind separate from the bruin, and ail 

such impossible things. Egoism again 
changes into two varieties. 1 ■'* 1 »ne \ ai iely 
it changes into the organ'*. Oignns are 
r >f two kinds organs of sensation and 



organs of reaction. Thev are not the 
• * # 

eyes «*r the cars, but back of those, what 
\»u call brain centres, and nerve centres, 
and so on. This egoism, this matter or 

O 1 

r.ubsi.mce, becomes changed, and out of 
this material are manufactured these 
cen i res and of the same substance is 
manufactured the other variety, the tan- 
mat ras, fine particles of matter, those 
ul.icii strike our organs of perception 
and bring about sensations. You cam*, it 
perceive them blit only know the}' are 
there. Out of the tanmatras is in aim - 



f.K larei the gross matter; earth, \va*o.t, 
a. id these things that we sec and ice). 



I v m.i to impress tliis on your mind, k 
is \eiy hard to grasp it, because, in 
Wc.-l-.-m Countries, the ideas are so ipiecr 



ah* *ut mind and matter. If E hard^o 
gel those impressions out of onr brains. 
I myself luid a tremendous difficulty, 
being educated in Western philosophy 
in my boyhood. These are ali cosmic 
thin Think of this universal extension 
of nia li cr, unbroken, one substance, un- 
differentiated, which is the first state of 
every thing, and which begins to change 

^ ^ W * i « 1 

just as milk becomes curd. The fir^t 
change i* caked mahat. The substance 

• 7 

mahat changes into the grower mailer 
called egois!:i» The third change is 
uiiiver.-.i! sense organs, and universal fine 
particles, v. inch, with eyes, nose and cars, 
we ~?w smell ami hear and thoe last 
again * vunbine and become litis gross 

universe. This is the cos-.nic pian ac- 
cording t«i the Sankhy a, and what is *»t 
tlie co- mos must aUo be micrucostnic. 
Take an iudi\ idual man. He has first a 
part of uudifiereutiated Nature in him, 
and the mate; i il Nature in him becomes 
chair./ d into this mahat, a small particle 
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of the universal intelligence, atul that 
small universal intelligence in him be- 
comes changed into the egoism, then in- 
ti* the sense organs and the fine parti* 
eh*N, which combine and manufacture 
hi*. IhhI v. I want to make this clear, lx.*- 
cause it is the stepping stone to -Sank l >v a, 
and it is absolutely necessary for yon to 
know because this is the basis of the 
philosophy of the whole world. There 
is mo philosophy in the world that is not 
indebted to Kapila. Pythagoras came 
to India and studied this philosophy, 
ami that was the beginning of the 
philosophy of the Greeks. Later, it formed 
the Alexandrian school, and still later 
the Gnostic. It became divided into 
two ; one part went to Europe and 
Alexandria, and the other remained in 
India, and out of this the system of 
Yyasa was developed. This was the 
first rational system that the world saw, 
this marie by Kapila. Every metaphy- 
sician in the world must pay homage to 
him. I want to impress on your mind 
that wc arc bound to listen to him as 
the great father of philosophy. This 
wonderful man, most ancient of philoso- 
phers is mentioned even in the Sruti : 
“Oh L»rd. thou who produced the sage 
Kapila in the beginning.” How wonder- 
ful his perceptions were, and if there is 
any pm* if required of the extraordinary 
power of perception of Yogis, such men 
arc the proof. They had no microscopes 
or telescopes. Yet how fine their percep- 
tion ivas. how perfect and wonderful 
their analysis of things. 

I will here point out the difference 
between Schopenhauer and Indian philos- 
ophy. Schopenhauer says that desire* or 
will, is the cause of everything. It is the 
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will to exist that makes us manifest but 
we deny this. We see the manifestation 
of will to the motor nerves. When I see 
an object, there is no will ; when its sensa- 
tions are carried to the biaiu, there 
comes the reaction which says “Do tin's," 
or "IV not do this,” and this state of 
the ego- substance is what is called will. 
Tnere cannot be a single particle of will 
which is not a reaction. So manv things 

* C> 

precede will. It is only a manufactured 
something out of the ego, and the ego is 

o o * o 

a manufacture of something still higher — 

o o 

the intelligence, and that again is a 
modification of the ‘indiscrete’ Nature. 
That was the Buddhistic idea, that what- 
ever we see is the will. It is psychologi- 
cally entirely wrong, because will can 
only be manifested in the motor nerves. 
If you takeout the motor nerves there 
is no manifestation of will. This fact, as 
is perhaps well known to you, has been 
found out after a long series of experi- 
ments with lower animals. 

It is a very important one to understand, 
this question of mahat in man. the great 
principle, the intelligence. This intel- 
ligence itself is modified into what we 
call egoism, and this intelligence is the 
cause of all the powers in the body. It 
covers the whole ground, sub-conscious- 
ness, consciousness and super- conscious- 
ness. What are these three . stales ? The 
sub-conscious state we find in animals, 
which we call instinct. This is almost 
infallible, but very limited. Instinct 
almost never fails. An animal almost 
instinctively knows a poisonous herb 
from an edible one, but its instinct is 
very limited. As soon as something new 
comes it is blind. It works like a 
machine. Then comes the higher state 
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of knowledge, which is fallible, makes 
mistakes often, but has a large scope, 
although it is slow, and this we call 
reason. It is much larger than instinct, 
but instinct is surer than reason. There 
are more chances of mistake in reasoning 

O 

than in instinct. There is a still higher 
state of the mind which belongs only to 
the Yogis, men who have cultivated it, 
the super-conscious. This is infallible 
and much more unlimited in its scope 
than reason. This is the highest state. 
So vve must remember this mahat is the 
real cause of all that is here, that which, 
manifesting itself in various ways, covers 
the whole ground of sub-conscious, 
conscious and super-conscious, the three 
states in which knowledge exists. 

Now comes a delicate question which 
is being always asked. If a perfect God 
created the universe, why is there im- 
perfection in the universe? What we 
call the universe is what we see, and that 
is only this little plane, consciousness, 
reason, and beyond that vve do not see 
at all. Now the very question is an 
impossible one. If I take up only a bit 
out of a mass and look at it, it seems to 
be inharmonious. Naturallv. The uni- 
verse is inharmonious because we make 
it so. How ? 

What is knowledge? Knowledge is find- 
ing the associations about things. You go 
into the street and see a man and say I 
know this is a man ; because you remem- 
ber the impressions on your mind, the 
marks on the chitta. You have seen many 
men, and each one has made an im- 
pression on your mind, and as yon see 
this man, you refer to your store and see 
many similar pictures there, and when 
you see them you are satisfied, and you 
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put this new one with the rest. When a 
new impression comes and it has asso- 
ciations in your mind, you are satisfied, 
and this state of association is called 
knowledge. Knowledge is, therefore, 
pigeon-holing one experience with the 
already existing fund of experience, and 
this is one of the great proofs of the fact 
that you cannot have any knowledge 
until you have already a fund in exis- 
tence. If you are without experience, or 
as some European philosophers think, 
your mind is a “ tabula rasa" to begin 
with, you cannot get any knowledge, 
because the very fact of knowledge is the 
recognition of the new, by means of 
associations already existing in the mind. 
There must be a store ready to which to 
refer a new impression. Suppose a child 
is born into this world without such a 
fund, it would be impossible for him to 
ever get any knowledge. Therefore the 
child must have been in a state in which 
he had a fund and so knowledge is 
eternally increasing. Show me a way 
of getting round the argument. It is a 
mathematical fact. This is verv much 
like some Western schools of philosophy 
which hold that there cannot be any 
knowledge without a fund of past knowl- 
edge. They have framed the idea that 
the child is born with knowledge. These 
Western philosophers say that the 
impressions with which the child comes 
are not the child’s past but they are his 
forefathers’ : that it is hereditary trans- 
mission. Very soon they are going to 
find out it is all wrong : some Germans 
are now giving hard blows to these 
heredity ideas. Heredity is very good, 
but incomplete, it only explains the 
physical side. How do you explain the 
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r*ivir«nitionl< influencing |i Mane 
tan .os ptoituco otic oiled. Kin ii'tuni' iil 
is one oi l he in. iditYiti*; effects. U r m«ke 
our own em ti. >iimont ; as our pa- 1 is s,> 
ue tin* I I he present environment A 
drunken bl.ick*.;it,>rd naturally -ia\iiato> 
t«> the lowest Mums of the city 

You under-taml what is l»\ 

know ledge. Knowledge is pig- «m -holing 
a new ininrcssioti with old ones : rein -ni- 
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s:ji- a new impression. What i-> meant 
In recognition ? Finding theasM>ct.di*tii>, 
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the similar impressions that one nhvadr 
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lias. X « »l litn-jjf further is meant by 
l>;io.\ ledge. [f that is the cast, if knowl- 
edge means finding the asmciuiions, 

- > % ■ 

then ii m:i-t be that to know auvliiing 
ue ha\c to see the whole series of il> 
similar-. Is it not? Suppose > mt take 
a pebble; to find the association, you 
have to sec the whole series of pebbles 
similar to it. But with our perception of 
the universe as a whole we cannot do 
I’tiut. because in the pigeon-hole of our 
mind there is onlv one single record of 
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the perception, ue have no other pcnop- 
ti'»n of the same nature or class, we 
cannot compare it with any other. We 
cannot refer it to its association <. ini- 
bit of the universe, cut off by out- 
consciousness, is a startling pew tiling 
because we have not been able to find its 
associations. Therefore we are strug- 
gling with it, and thinking it is so horrible, 
so wicked, and bad ; we may sometimes 
think it is good, but we always think it 
is imperfect. It is only when »e find its 
associations that it will be known. We 
can find them by going beyond the uni- 
verse of our consciousness l«> tlte 
super vu uscious, and then it if 1 1 1 stand 
explained. Until we do all the 



kn-M-kiir**; of our heads against a wall 
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mil never explain the universe, because 
kn nvledge i-. (lie- finding of similars, and 
this con -.cio'i-i plane only gives us one 
single perception of it So with our idea 
of (j«nl. Al! dial we know of Him is otilv 

V 

one pm lioti. j ii - 1 a- of the universe we see 
only o:k: portion, atul all the rest is 
bevmtd human Cognition. “ I the uni- 
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verbal, s;> great am I that even this uni- 
verse is one pari of Me.” That is why 
we see God imperfect, and do not under- 
stand Him. I he only way to understand 
Him and this universe is to go beyond 
reason, beyond consciousness. “When 
thou goe-d beyond the heard and the 
hearing, the thought and the thinking, 
then alone util thou come to truth/' “Go 
thou bey-md the Scriptures, because they 
teach only up to Nature, up to the three 
qualities.” When we go beyond them 
we find the hart non v and not before. 

The microcosm and the macrocosm are 
built on exactly the same plan. In the 
microcosm we know only out* part, the 
middle part. Wc know neither the sub- 
conscious, nor the .super-conscious. We 
know the conscious only. ^ If a matt stands 
up and siiys'T am a sinner, "he makes an 
untrue statement because he does not 
know himself. He is the most ignorant 
of men, of himself he knows only one 
part because his knowledge covers only a 
part of the ground he is on. So with the 
universe, it is possible to know only a 
part of it with the reason, not the whole 
of it ; for the sub-conscious, the conscious 
and the super-conscious are modifications 
of the universal manat, the same as of the 
individual mali.it, and the three together 
const i lute the universe. 

( To hr continue ! > 
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SKI KAMAKK1SHNA AND HIS MISSION : 

WHAT IT CAN TEACH US 

III 

(Continued from page roj % Vol. VIII) 



THT OW marvellous was his observation 

of Nature! To him, 

“The meanest- flower that blows can irive 
Thoughts that do often lie too de^j* for tears.” 

A glance at his sayings convinces one 
of the fact. How with the light of the 
most commonplace sights and occur- 
rences and habits and customs of animals 
and men he could illumine am! eluci- 
date abstruse truths of philosophy and 
religion and satisfv the hunger and 
thirst of hundreds of parched-up souls 
by the nectar of his simple sayings which 
even a child could understand is indeed 
a wonder! 

For him everything was full of life, full 
of God, His manifestation, He Himself. 
Once lie. cried out in agon v seeing a man 

O o 

treading on the grass. Once when he was 
plucking flowers for worship, a little sap 
came out from the stem, which appeared 
to him like blood flowing from a cut 
inflicted on a human body. He wept 
bitterly for the injury done. Another 
time he saw that this beautiful earth was 
like Siva and bunches of flowers on 
trees and plants seemed as if offered in 
puja (worship) to and decorating the 
body of the Lord. From that day his 
external puja ended. 

External forms, rituals and symbols 
have their value and ought not to be 
condemned in and out of season. Why 
could not an image or any material form 



be U'-ed, any ritual be practised, if it 
helus, as it often does, to make a man 

A T 

spiritual? They are indeed necessary 
helps for many beginners through certain 
stages of their spiritual growth. As for 
infant* certain kinds of food are more 
favourable than others, so in spiritual 

itifrtiu'v concrete forms of devotion are 

# 

more helpful to many than abstract 
cmes. As the Yogi develops the higher 
state in which he can live on very little 
food or can do away with it altogether 

• o 

for a length of time, also by developing 
the higher stage of realisation, ail 
outward helps can be dispensed with. 
Outward helps are only the means, not 
the end. It is injurious, forgetting the 
real essential spirit of religion, to clutch 
at them as the alpha and omega of 
spirituality. Nor should we attempt to 
force them on everybody. While it is 
very necessary for one to practise and 
stick to one’s special mode of worship, 
one should always have a respectful re- 
gard for the methods followed by others. 

One of the strange aspects of Sri 
Ramakrishna’s hallowed life was his 
ill iterate ness, strange because his age 
was marked by the advancing tide of 
Western education. People were parti- 
cular t«» know who said. m»t caring to 
weigh w/.utt was said, lint it was not so 
in the case of this poor illiterate Brah- 
man. A gal ax y of Pandits comprising 
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V.ii'luuva <‘h«r.-iu. I\ifijualuchan, Shas- 
haitii.ir Tr.ik.n'liud.unnuj, Nyayarahi.i^ 

1 hnalMiidlui ami Shv.nna Pada, Swanii 
1>;»\ aiiamla Saiaswali, ishwarCii. Vidva- 
s.igar, ami -pi-akors ami reformers as 

Kf-!ial»i h. Sen and PratapCh. Mazoom- 
<l.n ami scientists like Dr. Mahendra 
l S.nkar am! other celebrated men 
um .1 t" v i"*t him to listen to the words 
«*l w lsdoin that flowed spontaneous! \* 
fiom hi*' lips. Swami Dayananda Saras- 
u.iii. when he met Sri Ramakrishna and 
had a talk with him, repeated a Shloka 
purporting : “I understand that by churn- 
ing the Shnstras the pandits get the 
wlioy only, wliile the devotees get the 
butler.'' What is the secret of this 
achievement? It is simple. Dr. Sark ar 
once said of him that he could never 
have become so wise if he read books 
only. Sri Ramakrishna used to say, 
"Hook- tear ding, however great, has a limit. 
But he who has realised God, who has 
established rapport with the Ocean of 
infinite knowledge, his wisdom is limit- 
less. As in a large farm while one weighs 
corn from a big heap, another keeps 
supplying it steadily, so while talking my 
thoughts come near exhaustion, my Divine 
Mother continues supplying them, hence 
I am never in want of new thoughts. 
Here the idea is (his usual expression 
for “my opinion is”) that books and 
scriptures show only the way to God, 
lay before you the many means and 
methods to attain to realisation. They 
have their utility so long as you do not 
know the path.” Here the Master spoke 
in a parable. "A man got a letter from 
his wife that social usage required season- 
al presents to be sent to the son-in-law's, 
which should consist of 5 seers of sandesh 
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( sweetmeats), one pair of dhoti and 
th udder (cloths) and some fruits. Un- 
fortunately he mislaid the letter, and 
found it again after a long and anxious 
search. With eager attention he looked 
into it to see what things were wanted. 
When he got them by heart he threw 
away the letter and went out to buy them. 
Thus knowing from the scriptures the 
methods of attaining God yon are to begin 
work with a view to realisation. A true 
devotee who wants to realise God should 
scrupulously avoid all leaf-counting,* 
which is the sphere of the learned only, 
who want to make a show of learning and 
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win approbation. Realisation of truth 
can be attained by holding fast to one 
simple word only as one can kill one- 
self by a very small instrument, to 
wit, a nail-cutter.” 

Let it not be misunderstood here that 
Sri Ramakrishna was against education. 
“Education” he said “purifies the intel- 
lect.” The above teachings are to warn 
those religious aspirants who start in 
quest of God, full of zeal and fervour 
in the beginning, then become lost in the 
mazes of book-learning and controversy, 
forget their ideal and repent too late 
that their life was all spent on nothing. 

VlRAJANANDA 

The only Divine revelation which we 
recognize as true, is written everywhere in 
Nature, and to every one with healthy senses 
and a healthy reason it is given to participate 
in the unerring revelation of this holy temple 
of Nature, by his own inquiry and indepen- 
dent di scovery . — Ernest Haeckel 

* A favourite expression of Sri Ramakrishna, 
meaning counting the leaves of a tree instead of 
trying to get ivt the fruits. 
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MASTER AND DISCIPLE 



Spirituality can bo communicated just s\s really I can give yon a flower. This is true in the most 
literal sense . — tiukiuu VireJiananda. 



^S\ISCIPLE: — -According to your 

instructions, I have always been 

repeating menially and meditating on 
the word which, you said, was the symbol 
of my Ishta-Deva. It is several months 
since I began. Yet I do not see Him. 
What is the reason ? Also I cannot 
understand how one can see a Deva by 
mentally repeating a word. 

Master : — Everj' form (Rupa) has an 
idea (Nama) corresponding to it. Again 
every idea has a sound-symbol, that is, 
word corresponding to it. Conversely, 
every word is associated with an idea 
and every idea with a form. Form, idea 
and word are always associated with 
one another and by no possible means 
of analysis, can one be separated from 
the others. 

For instance, take the form, cow. Its 
idea is the mental aggregate of all the 
attributes found in a cow. When we 
see a cow, her form calls up in the mind- 
the cow-idea and we say audibly or in 
thought, “It is a cow” Conversely, if 
we hear the word, cow, when no cow 
is present before us, the word calls np 
in the mind the cow-idea and we see in 
imagination the form, cow. 

o 

This relation between word, idea and 
form isr obvious. They who know the 
laws of the spiritual world add to this 
that words can be made receptacles of 
spiritual force. The spiritual teacher. 



they say, communicates spiritual foice 
to a word; then the disciple receives the 
word from him. The word, containing 
such force,, if repeated by the receiver, 
makes him perceive not the imaginary 
but the real form associated with the 
ideas signified by it. 

God in His infinitencss is inconceiv- 
able to man. The Devas are His many 
differentiated aspects looked at from 
particular stand-points. Each of them is 
a form and associated with particular 
ideas. The sages saw them and in their 
deepest spiritual perception, found words 
symbolizing and expressing as nearly 
as possible the particular forms of God 
the}' saw. These words, when animated 
with the spiritual force communicated 
to them by the spiritual teacher and 
received from him by the disciple and 
repeated by the latter, make him realize 
the forms of God they symbolize. 

Truly spiritual men alone can 
communicate the spiritual force t«» a 
word. The power of such a word will 
depend on the amount of the force 
communicated. A more spiritual man 
can communicate more force than one 
less spiritual. The incarnations arc the 
highest manifestations of God through 
man. They are the repositories of 
immense spiritual force. They can 
communicate so much force to a word 
that the receiver, only hearing or icpeat- 
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ing it once, realizes the form ol God 
symbolized by it. Such great t cachet* are 
few and lar between. The words received 
from other teachers are far less potent. 

In Mich cases, the receiver as a mlc 
has to repeat them often before the 
realization conics. 

The initial potency of the xvorcl can 
be increased by the receiver by repeat- 
ing and meditating on it with earnest- 
no vs and faith. The potency must be 
Mifficient to bring about the realization 
and one has to practise hard and long 
to work it out. One's task becomes easy 
or difficult as tlie initial potency is great 
or small. 

When communicating the force to a 
word, the teacher feels that spiritual 
force is going out of him. When you 
i ei civetl the word from me, 1 lost my 
spiritual force of ten years* Brahma- 
charyya. 

Earnestness and faith are tlie things 
needful. They are, as it were, the water, 
to nourish the seed of the spiiitual 
potency of the word. Without them, 
the receiver will repeat and meditate on 
the word his whole life without effect. 

One must be intensely earnest to see 
God. Not one in a million really longs 
to see Him. Suppose there is a thief 
in a room and somehow he comes to 
know that there is a mass of gold in the 
next room. It is night. There is only 
a very thin partition between the rooms. 
What will the condition of that thief be ? 
He will not be able to sleep at all. His 
brain will be actively thinking of some 
means to get at the gold. He will think 
of nothing else. Do you believe that a 
man really wants to see God and does 
not go mad, like the thief, in his struggles 
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to reach Him? He is the mine of 
infinite bliss ; to reach Him ought to be 
the one end and aim of life. The joys 
of this world are nothing, compared with 
the joy' of God-vision. Do you beliex'e 
that a man sincerely longs for God-vision 
and yet can attend to the affairs of the 
world? Men go mad after money, after 
name, after fame. Where is the man 
who goes mad after God ? How much 

ft ^ 

anxious you are when your son is ill I 
Be at least half so anxious to see your 
Ishta-Deva. Then if you do not see 
Him, come to me and l shall shew Him 
to vou. 

Different forms of God are suited to 
different natures. One may have affinity 
with the ideally ascetic deity Shankar a 
and another with the lovable Vishnu. 
The teacher gives the disciple the word 
symbolizing the deity suited to his 
nature. He is naturally attracted to- 
wards Him and the realization becomes 
easy. Otherwise it becomes comparative- 
ly difficult. 

Faith is not mere assent but deep 
conviction that leaves no room for 
questioning. We do not put our hand 
into the fire because we are unquestion- 
ably certain of its burning property. If 
it does not burn wood, we are unsatisfied 
and do not rest till we see it do so. This 
is perfect faith. It is of course based on 
direct perception and is about a perceiv- 
ed thing. But by continued training of 
the mind, a similar mental state can be 
brought about with respect to unperceiv- 
ed things. And xvlien the climax, that 
is, the mental state of absolute qoestion- 
lessness in the existence of an un- 
perceived thing is attained, in its wake 
folloxv's its perception. In other words, 
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perfect faith and perception are simul- 
taneous. The word causes the realiza- 
tion of the signified form by gradually 
creating such faith in its existence in 
the receiver's mind. 

Faith develops into perfection through 
various stages of growth. The disciple 
must learn to have intense faith in the 
efficacy of the word. Every time he 
repeats the word, let him expect the 
realization as he expects the burning of 

his hand if put into the fire this is 

one of the ways to develop faith. Mere 



expectation will be raised by degrees 
to more and more certainty' and last of 
all, to perfect faith. 

Have faith that a stone is God and you 
will see God in it We have faith that 
Brahman is the world and we see the 
world. Have faith that the world is 
Brahman and you will see Brahman. Ail 
spiritual practices end in faith. He 
realizes at once, who has faith for a 
moment. 

A San nvasi 
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study of the progress of thought in 
the Christian Churches establishes 

the truth of the saving of the devout 
and pious Simeon related in the 2nd 
chapter of the Gospel of St. Luke, name- 
ly, that Jesus Christ was “prepared before 
the face of all peoples, a light for the 
enlightening of the nations.” The idea 
in the expression “before the face of all 
peoples” is evidently that he came in 
advance of the peoples he was to en- 
lighten. He came in Jewish times but 
he came to be a light to Gentile 
nations, nations that were to come after 
him. These nations were evidently the 
European nations, the races that were to 
fill the theatre of the world in these 
times. And true it is that Jesus came 
well in advance. For it is now fully* two 
thousand years or more since he came 
and the European nations have not yet 
quite caught the light that he brought 
for their benefit and blessing. A proof 
of this statement may be found in the 



article that appears in a recent number 
of “The Contemporary* Review” ( The 
Liberal Movement in the Church of 
England , August 1903). Christian ortho- 
doxy’ is shown in that article to be 
benighted indeed. We shall not be 

wrong in taking the condition of religious 
belief in the Anglican and English non- 
conformist Churches as representative of 
that orthodoxy, so far as regards 
Protestantism at least. The clergv <.f 

w « 

both these divisions of Christendom are 

no doubt as a whole an educated and 

cultured class. A smail proportion are 

certainly well in advance of the others 

and maiifuilv striving after the true richer 

•» • * 

of the gospel of Christ. But the great 
mass are still bound in the fetters of 
mediaeval notions of religion. The 
slightest attempt on the part of the more 
learned or more honest among the clergy 
or laity to throw light on any’ question 
of the Christian teachings is resented hv 
the bigoted reactionists. The latest 
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instance of tliis is the commotion caused 
in l lie Church by the perfectly hstmlev, 
endeavour of llie Dean of Ripon to gel 
over the difficulty of the virgin birth of 
our l.i nil by a suggestion which he be- 
lie; cd would possibly render it scientili- 
c.dli conceivable. There was a great stir. 

+« o 

Dio Hidiop, himself “a theologian- ol 
clear \ Moil and large sympathies/ 1 had 
to interfere and to request the straight- 
lomard Dean “to give the assurance that 
would remove the alarm and disquiet 
occasioned among simple believers.” (t 
L e.isy to understand the alarm and 
disquiet of the simple believer who is 
never furnished with any sound basis for 
hi* belief*, but what is not assuring is 
that the orthodoxy of the Church should 
be made to rest on the conscience and 
the intelligence of that very backward 
individual who under present circum- 
stances will never be able to understand 
that the Christian church, as so well said 
by Bishop Westcott (quoted in the article 
referred to), “is called to unfold a growing 

message and not to rehearse a stereo- 
% * 

typed tradition.” Between the simple 
believer and narrow-minded church- 
men who hold “that the authority of the 
church would sustain a mortal blow if 
its historic position was admitted to be 
really doubtful”(Bisliop Gore’s statement 
in the same article) it is evident that 
Anglican orthodoxy will have a poor 
chance of ever being rescued out of the 
rut of mediaeval tradition. It is assuring 
to learn from the same writer that “the 
trusted leaders of the church, the ac- 
credited teachers, the sober-minded 
moderate men, whose orthodoxy is un- 
disputed, have already advanced in their 
abandonment of the old position with 
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regard to the Bible and in their accep- 
tance «•! the new.” But how many are 
then: of tin -* « ..t-,*. ? The reactionists imM 
of course go to the wall if their only 
triM L in historic positions and in the 
unquestioning faith of the simple believer. 
Like will idly blind men they refuse to 
acknowled * that the ranks of simple 
belie-, cl's must necessarily become thinned 
with tiie advance of knowledge and 
science and that it is this undoubted fact 
that now and again rouses their fears for 
the position of the church. The question 
for orthodox churchmen is, does the 
church exist for the special benefit of 
simple belie; .rs or do simple believers 
exist for tk-. special benefit of the church? 
Evidently they think the latter. Because 
the simple believer is not to be disturbed 
for fear the position of the church 
should become “really doubtful,” This 
is the dilemma into which the orthodox 
party is landed by its clinging to medi- 
aeval superstitions and endeavouring to 
hinder the inevitable march of progress. 

A Christian 

The application of scientific criticism 
to the Biblical books is an inevitable 
thing and to prevent it is to promote 
obscurantism. The study of the Old 
Testament according to the new plan 
will bring about the rejection of the 
miraculous parts but will throw into 
distinct relief the development of the 
idea of God. Similarly a scientific study 
of the New Testament will make more 
prominent the spiritual originality of 
Jesus and relegate to tlveir proper place 
the external trappings of miracle that 
Christianity shares with other religions. 

— J\ Grander. 
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THE GOSPEL OF SELF-HYPNOTISM 
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HE promoters of this idea dignify it 
by the name of “The New Thought,” 

although those amongst them who are 
disposed to be candid are ready to admit 
its extreme antiquity. The date at 
which Patanjali wrote the “Yoga Sutra” 
is a matter of keen dispute amongst 
Hindu scholars, but it is safe to say that 
he was not later than 300 B. C, and was 
probably a good deal earlier. The basis 
of this ancient philosopher’s idea was 
identical with that of the advocates of 
“The New Thought.” He insists, that is 
to say, on the duality of the mind, and 
claims that there is a power in the hu- 
man will which can be trained to the 
assumption of an entire control of the 
mental and physical forces. The con- 
ception of the dual mind was an article 

of faith in the Chinese philosophy nearly 

* 

2, OCX) years before the date assigned 
provisionally to Patanjali. 

THE YOQR SUTRft AND DEEP BREATHING 

I believe there is extant an English 
translation of this work, but I have never 
seen it, and I am indebted for the follow- 
ing notes to an English friend who has 
made a lifelong study of the literature of 
the East. 

“Yoga from the root Yug — ‘to join, ’Ho yoke 
together derivative, Eng. yoke, Lat. jugum. 

“Is a system of psycho-physical culture 
highly esteemed in India. Divided into two 
methods. 

"1. Hatha Yoga, which aims at the sub- 
jugation of the mental processes by control 
of die senses. 

“2. Raja Yoga, which seeks lo establish 



entire self-control by exercise of the will. 

“The two schools established on these 
principles are at variance. They both how- 
ever, recognise the singular fact of the 
interaction between brain and lung processes 
— the systole and diastole of the lungs and 
brain-lobes being synchronous and commen- 
surate with one another. 

a 

“But whereas the Hatha Yogi seeks to 
control the mind through the brain by 
regulating the breath, the Raja Yogi effects 
both mental and physical control by the 
exercise of the will power. The Haihn 
system is called ‘Lopping the Branches,' and 
tiie Raja system is called * Feeding the Roots.’ 

“The physiological facts at the back of 
this system of psycho-physical culture are of 
surpassing interest. It has been shown that 
the slower and deeper the breath may be, the 
slower and steadier is the action of the brain, 
and the less is the combustion of tissue 
throughout the system — all of which is con- 
ducive to placidity of thought and feeling, 
and thus to longevity. Passion, which excites 
the brain, also renders the breathing short 
and rapid, and largely it 10 cases the waste of 
tissue, leaving its crevices and scars upt-n the 
face. The -deep thinker brea thes deeply and 
slowly ; the fearful man breath. .-5 with diffi- 
culty, and experiences a tightness in the 
chest ; a man in doubt will tnutncuiaiily hold 
his breath. A diffeieiiCe of the length of 
breath may even be observed when thinking 
of different colours. 

“The Yoga system generally may he cahed 
a process of co-ordination of Incully * ! 

The last sentence may be said to 
define the position of the mail who at- 
tempts to hypnotise himself. lie is 
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aiming at a co-ordination of facility, and 
in most of l hr modern manuals he is 
advised lo take a deep and regular iu- 
h.il.it ion and expulsion of the breath, as 
being productive of the conditions most 
t.ooitiahle for his purpose. 

THE NEW THOUGHT 

Tims Mi vi Wilcox writes in “The 
Heart of the New Thought," pp. 83, 84 : 

•* tty this practice, systematically observed, 
the body is coloured, the mind is brought into 
mi i 1 ice tin 11, and ihe spirit rises into control. 
And, in addition, absolute health is achieved. 

** l‘li ink as you inhale of whatever qualities 
\ % »u would like to possess, and believe lh.it 
\«>u are inhaling them. Select seven 
qua.aies ; I.ove, Health, Usefulness, Power 
to du Good, Success, Opulence — will cover 
the average human desires. . . . After a few 
weeks* steady, persistent practice of these ex- 
ercises, you will find life growing more beauti- 
ful lo you, and your strength will be increased 
tenfold, both physically and spiritually ” 

“The New Thought ” then, is at least 

4.000 years old, so far as its conception 
of the Dual Mind is concerned, and 

2.000 years old in respect to some of the 
most important of its processes. It is 
not necessarily the less worthy of serious 
regard on that account, but the fact that 
it has so long been known enables us to 
ask with some show of fair reason to 
what extent the promises of its modem 
professors square with the results a- 
chieved by those who have consistently 
practised it through a whole century of 
generations. We shall not deal justly' 
with the problem thus presented unless 
we take into consideration the objects 
sought respectively by the Eastern and 
the Western professors of the cult, and 
the tremendous differences of character 
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which exist between the Occidental and 
the Oriental man. 

EAST AND WE8T 

The Yogi, whether of the Hatha or the 
Raja school, asks nothing better than that 
he shall be enabled to defy physical pain 
and hud a free entry into the realms of 
contemplation. He is in search of a great 
negation, and the more completely' he 
can abstract himself from the activities 
and actualities of life, the more perfectly 
lie has succeeded iu his quest. His sub- 
limest aspiration is that he may 7 die to 
the world, to its passions, its pains, and 
its ambitions. To him the subliminal 
mind is a river of Lethe. It is the whole 
and sole business of the supraliminal 
mind to pump up its waters and by 
their aid to attain to an eternal insensi- 
bility of intoxication. Now, the “New 
Thought” professes the precise opposite 
of all this. The “Yoga Sutra” lias passed 
through the energising alembic of the 
alert and vivid American intelligence, and 
its doctrine of the power of the will is to 
be utilised in place of being sterilised. 
To what an extent it L to be utilised it 
would be quite impossible for the un- 
i Humiliated mind to guess. 1 take at mere 
hazard a few of the estimates of the“ne\v” 
force which are to be found in the 
volumes which now lie spread before me : 

“Nothing can hinder us or stay us. W’e 
can do and be whatsoever we will.*’ — “ The 
Heart of tlie New Thought,” p. 43. 

“It is quite possible for a man . . .to 

bring about a complete restoration of health 
and energy without the assistance of any one 
else.” — “The Law of the New Thought/' p. 
27. William Waller Atkinson. 

“It commands filthy lucre, and bids grim 
poverty farewell for ever.” O Hashnu Kara. 
— “Con centra lion,” &c. Introduction. 
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“This magnetic force . . enables . . . 
man or woman ... to draw to themselves 

success, money, FAME, POWER, HAPPI- 
NESS.”— Ibid, p. 66. 

“Every normal individual possesses a mind 
which may be to him the best physician.” — 
Preface “Mind Power.” Albert 13. Olston. 

“Every sufferer from nervous debility may 
now become his own physician \ his fate lies 
in his own hands.” — Preface “Will Power.” 

R. J. Ebbard. 

ENTHUSIASM OF SCIENCE 
It is obvious that the half-dozen 
writers here cited are possessed of very 
different degrees of authority. Miss 
Wilcox is known to most people as a 
writer of rather strenuous verse, and her 
statement that “we can do and be what- 
soever vve will ” may be allowed to 
pass as a personal pious opinion. Mr. 
W. W. Atkinson carries no scientific 
weight with him. The lad}' who calls 
herself O Hashnu Hara merits a special 
description, and shall be separately 
attended to. Mr. A. 13. Olston and Mr. 
R. J. Ebbard are men of wide reading 
and respectable faculty. 

Unfortunately 7 the scientists are not 
the people who make the most imme- 
diate appeal to the popular mind, and 
in the avalanche of “New Thought” 
literature which is now being launched 
upon us, the rocks which are impelled 
by a cock-a-hoop ignorance are those 
which strike most stunningly on the 
public intelligence. O Hashnu Hara's 
fitness to instruct the public may* be 
gathered from her belief that Moses was 
learned in the wisdom of the Atlantians 
(sic) of his day ; and that K any body or 
mass of atoms,” if hurled at a wall, will 
return with a force equalling that of 
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impact. I cannot resist the temptation 
to quote one passage from this lady’s 
lucubrations in its entirety. 

“It lias been astronomically ascertained 
that the milky way is a gigantic belt of stars 
and worlds (of which our own Solar System 
is a very second-rate affair, so far as size is 
concerned) which is continually revolving 
around, and is ordered by some unseen source 
of gravity upon which the whole depends. 
This, I am firmly convinced, is ‘ God ' — the 
Father, a God of unlimited power ? — “ Con- 
centration,” p. 68. 

Further than this the force of ignorant 
audacity never carried human creature ; 
but the insolent pretence of it will im- 
pose upon the simple, and O Hashnu 
Hara cannot be left out of our estimate of 
the effect which the gospel of self-hypno- 
tism is making on the world at large. 

THE PROBLEM TO BE SOLVED 
So far we have seen that the New 
Thought is confessedly based on the 
oldest of philosophies ; that it has en- 
listed a strange enthusiasm in the minds 
of the unscientific and emotional, who 
foretell for it a complete conquest over 
poverty, sin, and sickness ; that sane, 
careful, and cultured observers are 
strongly' impressed by* its potentialities 
in respect to health and character ; and 
that it has developed strong attractions 
for the mere charlatan. What remains 
before us is to appraise the real nature of 
the force, and its effect upon those who 
use it ; and to separate the wheat of fact 
from the chaff of fancy and the down- 
right poison of chicane and humbug 
with which a truth of considerable mo- 
ment has been blended . — David Christie 
Murray in T. P's Weekly. 

( To he continued) 
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UK VIEW 

f \I MOIIUN GHOSE AND HIS 
WORK. By One who knnvs him* 

\ I »i »■ I, Bui ink*iv sling sketch of Mr. 
( >h»»— \ i.iretM. Mr. Ghosc was born on the 
■ 71I1 IKcr ni her, 1849, at Krishnagar, Bengal. 
4 * A*. U.ij.i Rnui Mohan Roy was the first 
am* no si «»ur modern reformers in the academic 
calm oi social reform, Lalmohun Ghose is 
tin* illustrious pioneer in the stormy arena of 
mod. -m politics. 11 He has been to England 
loin limes, three out of which were to fight 
battles for India. As a lawyer, Mr. Ghose 
"has never been grasping in his fees” and 
41 never lakes up a case which lie is convinced 
has no legs to stand on.” The account given 
l>y the booklet, in a short compass, of the 
head ami heart of its subject is enough to 
convince one of the greatness of a son India 
may well be proud of. 



Wti have been favoured with the yearly re- 
port of the Godavari Hindu Samaj, started at 
Uujahmundiy in January last. Iris the out- 
come of a recognition of certain undesirable 
tendencies of the present system of education 
alii* h neglects the study of religion and 
impaits to our young men an individualistic 
>p:m which under the pressure of modern 
competition subordinates in them the desire 
to serve olhers. It has arranged for the 
deli \ ci y of lectures on religious subjects, 
formed the nucleus of a Library, subscribed 
for some journals treating of religious, 
philosophical and ethical subjects and 
iusiiiuted several prizes to be awarded every 
year in a competitive examination in religious 
and moral treatises. Five donations of 
R-i. 1000 each have been promised to ensure 
lhc permanency of the Samaj: We wish the 

Samaj, now in its infancy, rapid growth and 
all success in its noble aim. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 

Tin: largest tree in Switzerland is to 
be found in the Melchthal, perched on 
the mountain side, at a height of 450ft. 
At lhc base it measures in circumference 
40 ft. 

A 1 . 1 - MINIUM can now be rolled into 
sheets so thin that 4,000 laid together 
measure only an inch in thickness It is 
proposed to use these for writing paper 
where lasting records are desired. 

A SMOKING tree is one of the natural 
wonders of O110, Japan. Strange to say, 
it smokes only in the evening, just after 
sunset, and the smoke issues from the 
top of the trunk. The tree is 60ft. high. 

In Manila most of the houses and 
offices have window-panes made of 
translucent oyster-shells instead of glass. 
An average window, 6ft high by 4ft. wide, 
contains 260 shell-panes, which temper 
the heat and light of the sun, and prevent 
blindness. 

The Daily Mail , by means of the 
electrophone, reported Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Birmingham speech, the reporters taking 
notes in the Mail's London office The 
complete speech was selling in the 
London streets twenty minutes after it 
was finished. 

Few people are aware of the immense 
area of Siberia. It extends through 1 20 
degrees of longitude, and possesses one- 
ninth of all the land surface of the globe. 
The United States, Great Britian. and all 
Europe, except Russia, could be put into 
Siberia with space to spare. 
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Pigeons, it is said, can upon occasions 
outstrip the fastest express train, but 
their average flight is only at the rate of 
about thirty-four miles an hour. 

IT is easy in the world to live after 
the world’s opinion ; it is easy in solitude 
to live after one’s own ; but the great 
man is he who in the midst of the crowd 
keeps with perfect sweetness the indepen- 
dence of solitude. — Emerson . 



The utmost that one individual can do 
for another is to enunciate the principles 
which underlie all experiences, however 
varied. Truth is not truth for us until 
we have made it our own through reflec- 
tion, until we have applied it in daily 
life. — Horatio IK Dresser . 



S\VAMI Sivananda of Ramakrishna 
Advaita Ashrama, Benares, acknowl- 
edges with thanks the receipt of Rs. 18 
from Babu Govind Chandra Bhatta- 
charyya and Rs. 5 from Babu Jadupati 
Chatterj i, as contributions towards the 
maintenance of the Ashrama. 

Waves travel faster than the wind 
which causes them, and in the Bay of 
Biscay, frequently during the autumn 
and winter in calm weather, a heavy sea 
gets up and rolls in on the coast twenty- 
four hours before the gale which causes 
it arrives, and of which it is the prelude. 

THE loss of property, including the 
destruction of crops, caused by the Palar 
floods and the disaster at Vaniyambadi, 
(Madras) is estimated at 12 lakhs of 
rupees. The President of the Vaniyam- 
badi Vivekananda Society, we are glad 



to note, opened a Ramakrishna Relief 
Fund, the details of which are published 
on cover page three. 

The Birthday Anniversary of the 
Swami Vivekananda was celebrated at 
the Belur Math on Sunday, the 10th 
J anuary. 

Programme on the Occasion 

1. Reading from the Vedas 

and Upanishads ... 8 a.m. to 9 a.m. 

2. Music 9 „ to I I\M. 

3. Feeding the poor ... 1 r.M. to 6 



AFTER repeated trials and experi- 
ments the German Engineers have 
realised their ambition to propel an 
electric Railway Train at the unparalleled 
speed of 125 miles an hour. The 
experiment was tried on the Marien- 
felde-Zossen military track and was a 
thorough success. The cars were 
constructed by the Siemens Halske com- 
pany of known fame. 

The operation of telegraph lines in 
the Argentine Republic is grew.y 
hampered by the fact that myriads of 
small spiders weave their webs on the 
wires until they hang down in regular 
festoons. These masses of cobweb, when 
damped by rain or dew, establish ‘leaks/ 
and, by drawing off the current, some- 
times reduce the capacity of the lines to 
only a tenth of the normal. 

Tolerance means reverence for all 
the possibilities of truth ; it means 
acknowledgment that she dwells in 
diverse mansions, and wears vesture of 
many colours, and speaks in strange 
tongues ; it means frank respect for free- 
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<lt*m of indwelling conscience against 
mechanic form*, official conventions, 

social force ; it means the charity that is 
gre.iL*i than own faith and hope . — John 

J /.•»•/. i . 

1‘vkmii c\jH:rimcnis have shown 
that the riwi Gauges possesses extra- 
ovilin.ux and inexplicable antiseptic 
prop.nk*-. A Government analyst took 
w.iu-r from the main sewer of Benares* 
winch C'uiiainod millions of cholera 
i;nm\ When it was mixed with 
Gauge* water, in six hours thev were 
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ad dt-ad. lie then took undeniably pure 
water and threw a few of these cholera 
germs in. They propagated and swarm- 
ed. These tests were tried repeatedly. 

The Mysore Durbar has established 
four scholarships of lis. 40 a month each 
to encourage the study of Analytical 
Chemistry in the Laboratory of the 
Agricultural Department. The scholar- 
ship.'. will be tenable for one year, and 
will be open to candidates who have 
taken the B. A. degree in physical or 
any other branch of Natural Science. 
They will have to give an undertaking 
to serve the Stale for one year if required 
to do so. or lu refund the money in case 
they refuse to serve. 

PLANS for the Government buildings 
at Paso, where the Phipps Laboratory 
and Agricultural College are to be erect- 
ed, and the experimental farm started, 
arc n«*\v nearly ready. The laboratory, 
for the. establishment of which Mr. 
Phipps gave £20,000 will be perfectly 
equipped with the latest modern appli- 
ances, and its value cannot be pver-esti- 
mated. Pusa will become a centre of 



agricultural research, experiment and 
instruction, and a great future of useful- 
ness is expected to lie before it 

T 1 1 1\ T rava ncorc Durbar is determined 
to help on the plantain fibre industry as 
far as possible., and for some time past, 
experiments both in extracting and 
weaving the fibre have been carried on 
at the local School of Arts. Notice has 
now been issued that His Highness has 
sanctioned the granting of scholarships 
to enable six persons selected from 
different villages to come up for three 
months at a time for training. An 
allowance of Rs. 5 per mensem will be 
granted them for their expenses, and it 
is to be hoped that having learned their 
industry they will be able to continue 
the work in their own villages. 

The Swedish Antarctic expedition, 
which has been rescued from Louis 
Philippe Maud by an Argentine warship, 
left Europe in the Antarctica in October 
1901 under the direction of Dr. 
Nordenskjolil. The Antarctica spent the 
southern summer of 1901-02 in survey- 
ing an area of some. 300 miles about 
Cumbeilaud Bay in South Georgia. 
She then returned to Port Stanley for 
winter, leaving Dr. NordenskjuM on 
Louis Philippe Island. The winter now 
ended is the second that the Swedish 
explorer has spent on the island, and the 
loss of his ship must have caused him 
and his party very serious risk and hard- 
ship. There are now four expeditions en- 
gaged in Antarctic exploration — the 
Discovery. (English), the Gauss 1 German \ 
the Antarctica (Swedish) and the Scotia 
(Scotch). 




